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Over the past year, much of our attention 
has focused on planning for a careful expan¬ 
sion and enhancement of the museum and 
library Our preliminary proposal responds 
to needs that have become increasingly press¬ 
ing in recent years as our exhibition program 
and educational offerings have grown. Broadly 
speaking, the proposal addresses three major concerns: the display and preservation of the 
collection, scholarship and education, and improving amenities for visitors. As you will 
read in the article on page 2, this project will enable us to enhance the visitor experience 
by, among other things, creating several galleries on the mansion’s second floor, adding a 
new auditorium and classrooms to better accommodate our popular education programs, 
and constructing a state-of-the-art conservation center to care for and maintain the qual¬ 
ity of the objects on display. 

As we discuss this plan with friends of the Frick and our neighbors on the Upper East 
Side, it becomes clear that one of the public’s most significant concerns is the possibility of 
losing the intimate feeling of the Frick family’s private house. In considering our future, we 
have held firmly to the principle that a tour through the galleries should remain peaceful 
and enlightening. Our most important priority for the project is keeping the scale respect¬ 
fully consistent with the existing building and maintaining the experience and ambiance 
we are so proud to provide. 

Additionally, we embrace the plan for its ability to structurally unite the Collection 
and the Library. For more than ninety years, the Frick Art Reference Library has served 
not only our own curators but also visiting scholars, collectors, academic faculty, and 
students from around the world. As the articles in this issue attest, the Frick continues 
to offer small, focused exhibitions that reflect the strengths and quality of the permanent 
collection, and the materials accompanying these exhibitions—including publications, 
text panels in the galleries, and lectures and seminars for the public—could not exist 
were it not for the resources of the Library. Recently, we received from Carol Forman 
Tabler the gift of Antoine Vollon’s watercolor View of Dieppe Harbor (page 16), along with 
several hundred letters to the artist, his son, and their contemporaries, which are now 
available for consultation in the Library. Like so many of the Library’s unique holdings, 
these letters further our understanding of a work of art, in this case illuminating the life 
of this French nineteenth-century painter and draftsman. 

As we contemplate long-term improvements, we will remain true to the vision of 
Henry Clay Frick and continue to offer exhibitions and programs that inspire our visitors 
to learn more about our holdings and to take pleasure in the contemplation of art. Such 
initiatives, which are a cornerstone of the Frick’s mission, would not be possible without 
the Frick Art Reference Library, which we look forward to integrating physically in a way 
that signifies the indelible impact that the Library has on the identity of this remarkable 
institution. 


With kind regards, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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Enhancing the Museum and Library 

Director Ian Wardropper Shares Details of Architectural Master Plan 


I n June, The Frick Collection announced 
an architectural master plan that will 
enable us to better serve our members and 
visitors and to display more of the perma¬ 
nent collection. This exciting plan, which 
has been under discussion for more than a 
decade, will create a more spacious reception 
hall, a new below-ground auditorium and 
education center, and a larger conservation 
lab to better care for and preserve the Fricks 
treasured works of art. In addition, the plan 
will facilitate the opening of the former liv¬ 
ing quarters on the mansions second floor, 
transforming several rooms into galleries for 
drawings and small-scale objects. This care¬ 
fully considered plan will provide us with 
the necessary resources to accommodate our 
growing constituency, without diminishing 
the special, intimate experience that is the 
hallmark of a visit to the Frick. 

To understand why the Trustees and I 
believe this is the right path to take at this 
time, it is important to begin with a bit of 
the history of this extraordinary institution. 
When Henry Clay Frick engaged Carrere 
and Hastings, the architects of the New York 
Public Library, to build his house in 1913-14, 
he did so with an eye to the future. When he 
died, five years later, his will made clear the 
scope of his vision. He directed that an insti¬ 
tution be created “for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining a gallery of art . . . 
and encouraging and developing the study 
of the fine arts, and of advancing the general 
knowledge of kindred subjects.” 

Following the death of Fricks wife, Ade¬ 
laide, in 1931, the Trustees—who included 
Fricks son, Childs, and his daughter, Helen— 
took on the challenge of converting the 


Fricks’ private home into a museum. They 
were keenly aware that considerably more 
space would be needed to accommodate 
visitors, and for this task the Board turned to 
the gifted architect John Russell Pope, who 
would distinguish himself a few years later 
with the design of the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington, D. C. 

What Pope achieved was nothing short 
of brilliant. Taking as his point of departure 
the neoclassical vocabulary of the original 
mansion, he created new spaces that relate 
most directly to the monumental scale of 
the houses West Gallery, where Mr. Frick 
had displayed the bulk of his collection. 
Continuing the grand scale of this room, 
Pope created the Oval Room, East Gallery, 
Music Room, and interior Garden Court. 
Though these spaces are institutional in 
scale, they harmonize beautifully with the 
smaller rooms of the original house. Today, 
most visitors consider the Garden Court 
the signature space of the Frick, yet it was 
not part of the Frick family home. Similarly, 
most believe that the Oval Room, the East 
Gallery, and the Music Room were part 
of the original residence, so seamless was 
Pope’s 1935 conversion. 

At the same time Pope was transforming 
the house into a museum, he also erected a 
separate six-story building on East 71st Street 
to accommodate the growth of the Frick Art 
Reference Library, which had been founded 
by Frick’s daughter in 1920. 

Just five years after the museum opened to 
the public, space constraints became appar¬ 
ent. The Trustees had continued to acquire 
works of art for the permanent collection 
after Mr. Frick’s death, adding such iconic 


paintings as Ingres’s Comtesse d’Hausson- 
ville and works by Chardin, Gainsborough, 
Goya, Monet, and Rembrandt, among oth¬ 
ers. In 1940, with plans for future expan¬ 
sion in mind, the Trustees purchased the 
property at 9 East 70th Street. Seven years 
later, 7 East 70th Street was acquired and, in 
1972, 5 East 70th Street was purchased, finally 
completing a parcel of land adjacent to the 
existing museum that was large enough to 
accommodate an expansion. The proposed 
addition was to include a larger auditorium, 
classrooms, and more spacious, up-to-date 
conservation facilities. 

The 1970s were not an easy time for The 
Frick Collection, which had been operat¬ 
ing entirely on the income generated by its 
endowment. Like so many non-profit insti¬ 
tutions, the museum was adversely affected 
by the nation’s recession and stagnating stock 
market, making the prospect of a major 
expansion daunting. The Frick had no fund¬ 
raising infrastructure in place and had only 
recently launched a membership program, 
which attracted a small coterie of devoted 
friends—a far cry from the 19,000 members 
supporting the institution today. Instead of 
the ambitious expansion originally envi¬ 
sioned by the Trustees, the Frick made do 
with a single-story pavilion, which opened 
to the public in 1977. To fill the unused lots 
adjacent to the pavilion, a small garden was 
created, which has never been accessible to 
the public. 

The 1977 expansion included two base¬ 
ment seminar rooms, a bookshop, and the 
current reception hall. A small space to begin 
with, the reception hall is easily overwhelmed 
with visitors when the weather is poor or the 
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crowds are large. Our recent experience dur¬ 
ing the hugely successful exhibition Vermeer ; 
Rembrandt, and Hals: Masterpieces of Dutch 
Painting from the Mauritshuis vividly dem¬ 
onstrated its limitations. Hundreds braved 
the snow and cold in a line snaking around 
the block, waiting patiently to get in the front 
door, only to wait in line again to check a coat 
or use the restroom. 

In recent years, annual attendance 
has grown to more than 320,000 visitors. 
Similarly, the number and scope of our activ¬ 
ities has continued to expand. As more exhi¬ 
bitions and new educational programs are 


ABOVE 

Artist s rendering of The Frick Collection plan 
from Fifth Avenue. 


added to the institutional calendar, the need 
for additional space has become paramount. 

In 2011, we added exhibition space within 
the existing footprint of the building by 
enclosing the loggia adjacent to the Fifth 
Avenue Garden, creating the award-winning 
Portico Gallery. With the great success of 
this project, it was natural to turn to the 
architectural firm responsible, Davis Brody 
Bond, to proceed with the new master plan. 

The Fricks response to its pressing space 
needs is tempered by a desire to preserve the 
rare quality that is the essence of this wonder¬ 
ful institution. The proposed addition, which 
will replace the 1977 pavilion and the garden 
on East 70th Street, will harmonize with the 
existing architecture of the original Carrere 
and Hastings mansion and the Pope addi¬ 
tions. It will continue the buildings two-story 


elevation along East 70th Street, then stair¬ 
step up to join the existing six-story Library. 
The limestone facade of the addition will 
draw its inspiration from both the original 
mansion and the Pope additions, and its scale 
will be in keeping with the structures of the 
surrounding neighborhood. Atop the addi¬ 
tion, a rooftop garden will provide visitors 
with views of Central Park and the West Side 
of Manhattan. 

Inside, a spacious new reception hall will 
make a visit to the Frick more welcoming. A 
carefully integrated entrance ramp leading to 
the main entrance and elevators will facili¬ 
tate easier access for all visitors. The recep¬ 
tion hall will have a larger coat check, ample 
space for groups to assemble, and designated 
areas for admissions, membership services, 
and visitor information. An expanded shop 
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will include more display space and room 
for browsing. 

World-class concerts and lectures have 
been a hallmark of this institution since its 
founding; unfortunately, we are often forced 
to turn away patrons because the Music 
Room lacks enough seats to meet demand. 
In order to accommodate larger audiences, 
an elegant 220-seat auditorium with state-of- 
the-art acoustics will be constructed on the 
basement level of the new building. 

Because of their small scale and low ceil¬ 
ings, the current basement seminar rooms, 
which have served as exhibition galleries for 
the last thirty-five years, have never allowed 
us to satisfactorily display larger works. 
Exhibitions of large-scale paintings have 
often necessitated the removal of permanent 
collection objects in order to create adequate 
display space. To alleviate this problem, we 
will create a dedicated special exhibition gal¬ 
lery on the museums first floor, in the space 
now occupied by the Music Room. This new 
display area will replicate the proportions of 
the Oval Room and East Gallery, and, unlike 
the rooms in the basement, it will have the 
added benefit of being located on the same 
floor as the permanent collection, which so 
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The Grand Staircase of the Frick mansion leads to a 
suite of second-floor rooms that will be opened to the 
public through this plan. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM 
Currently the offices of Director Ian Wardropper 
and Deputy Director Robert Goldsmith, these rooms 
originally served as Adelaide Fricks boudoir (top) and 
the family’s breakfast room (bottom). Through this plan, 
they will be transformed into galleries for the display of 
small-scale works from the permanent collection. 



often mirrors or complements the themes of 
our special exhibitions. 

Over the years, the Fricks educational 
outreach has touched the lives of tens of thou¬ 
sands of students and adults alike, providing 
lectures, seminars, guided tours, and a wealth 
of other inspiring and thought-provoking 
programs. Amazingly, all of this has been 
achieved despite the fact that there is no dedi¬ 
cated education space within the institution. 


This issue was seemingly addressed in 1977, 
when two basement-level seminar rooms were 
constructed, but with exhibitions quickly tak¬ 
ing over that space, our resources have been 
severely limited. An education center will 
be created in the new wing, providing ample 
room for classes to meet and prepare for in- 
depth exploration of the galleries. 

The proposed master plan will also facili¬ 
tate easier access to the Frick Art Reference 
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Library, which, for more than ninety years, 
has served scholars from around the world 
free of charge. Today, the landmarked Library 
building designed by Pope remains the site of 
significant discovery and is considered to be 
one of the worlds top five centers for art his¬ 
torical research. Unfortunately, its facilities are 
accessible to museum visitors only by exiting 
the Collection and walking around the block 
to the Library’s entrance on East 71st Street. 
The plan calls for the creation of a passageway 
that would enable visitors and researchers to 
access the Library directly from the museum, 
thus physically uniting for the public the two 
branches of this great institution. 

The proposed master plan also will 
enable us to open more of the historic house 
to visitors by providing public access to 
several of the mansions second-floor rooms 
(right). Since the museum opened in 1935, 
countless visitors have stood at the bottom 
of the magnificent marble staircase, gazing 
past the velvet rope and imagining what 
lies beyond. Now, for the first time, the 
public will be able to experience the more 
intimate scale of the houses second floor. 
These smaller spaces—which once served as 
the Frick family’s private quarters—are espe¬ 
cially well suited for the display of sculpture, 
decorative arts, drawings, and cabinet pic¬ 
tures from the permanent collection, which, 
until now, have not been regularly on view 
owing to space limitations and which might 
be lost among larger works if displayed in the 
galleries on the first floor. 

Despite these changes, The Frick 
Collection will retain its gem-like quality: the 
extraordinary experience of the permanent 
galleries on the first floor will feel unchanged 


but will be enhanced by the display of smaller 
works of art in the mansion’s upstairs rooms. 
A visit to the Frick will still resonate with the 
comfortable grandeur of the Gilded Age but 
will now provide the amenities of a twenty- 
first-century museum. Over the course of 
the next several years, as plans evolve and we 


go through the necessary process of gaining 
approval from city agencies, we look forward 
to sharing more of our vision with you. I 
hope you will share our enthusiasm for this 
project and will support us as we transform 
this nascent idea into a compelling reality. 
—Ian Wardropper ; Director 
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Masterpieces from the 

Scottish National Gallery 

November 5, 2014, through February 1, 2015 


I n November the Frick will present ten 
masterpieces of Italian, Spanish, French, 
Scottish, and English painting from the 
Scottish National Gallery in Edinburgh. The 
museum, one of the finest in the world, is 
distinguished for its holdings of works by 
the greatest masters of Western art and for 
its comprehensive collection of Scottish art. 
A previous collaboration took place in 2000, 
when the Frick presented a selection of draw¬ 
ings from the Scottish National Gallery, along 
with Sir Henry Raeburns Skating Minister ; a 
centerpiece of the museums collection. The 
upcoming exhibition will feature paintings 
spanning the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries that invite illuminating compari¬ 
sons to the Fricks permanent collection. 

The earliest work in the show, making its 
first public appearance in the United States, 
is The Virgin Adoring the Sleeping Christ 
Child (opposite page) by the great Florentine 
painter Sandro Botticelli. In this devotional 
painting, executed about 1485 in tempera 
and oil on canvas, the Virgin kneels in ado¬ 
ration before her sleeping son. The figures 
are sheltered by a thornless rose bush with 
large pink blossoms and a rocky outcropping 
forming a hortus conclusus (enclosed gar¬ 
den), a symbol of Marys purity. The kneeling 
figure bears the characteristic idealized fea¬ 
tures of Botticelli’s other representations of 
the Virgin: a high brow, straight nose, strong 
chin, and heavy coils of golden hair. Turned 
in profile, the young mothers divine beauty 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Sandro Botticelli (1444/5-1510), The Virgin Adoring the 
Sleeping Christ Child, c. 1485, tempera, oil, and gold on 
canvas, Scottish National Gallery, Edinburgh 


is enhanced by the radiance of the light 
blue sky behind her and the delicacy of her 
transparent, embroidered veil, which is sur¬ 
mounted by a golden halo. Mother and son 
incline toward each other, as if pulled by an 
invisible force. The presentation of the infant 
asleep is unusual among fifteenth-century 
representations of the Madonna and Child. 

Although its early history is not known, 
the contemplative nature of the painting 
suggests that its original setting was a private 
house or palace rather than a church. The 
picture was in private collections in Great 
Britain for more than 150 years before being 
purchased from the Wemyss Heirloom Trust 
in 1999 by the Scottish National Gallery. 

From the spiritual realm of Botticellis 
painting, Diego Velazquez’s An Old Woman 
Cooking Eggs (page 8) brings us down to 
earth in the everyday world of seventeenth- 
century Spain—the Golden Age of art and 
literature in which Velazquez, the future 
first court painter to Philip IV, would play a 
central role. Before being called in 1623 to the 
court of Madrid, Velazquez had established 
a reputation in his native Seville as a painter 
of religious images and of genre scenes of 
humble subject matter. This kitchen scene, 
painted in 1618 when the artist was just 
eighteen or nineteen years old, showcases 
his extraordinary talent for illusionistic rep¬ 
resentation. Within a dark interior, light and 
shadow glide across the surfaces of an array 
of regional wares in metal, ceramic, wicker, 
and glass. In the earthenware pan, the glis¬ 
tening eggs appear to congeal before our 
eyes. Working from models posed in his stu¬ 
dio, Velazquez achieved a startlingly lifelike 
quality in the two figures, which is enhanced 


by the ambiguity of their communication 
and a sense of interrupted action. This seem¬ 
ingly casual slice-of-life—presented as if 
glimpsed through a darkened doorway— 
is highly calculated for maximum visual 
impact and demonstrates the young artist’s 
mastery of composition, naturalistic rep¬ 
resentation, and psychological interaction. 
Such kitchen scenes were popular in Madrid 
as well as in Seville. Velazquez’s spectacu¬ 
lar treatment of humble imagery may in 
fact have played a role in earning him the 
recognition of the Spanish court, where he 
would go on to paint the most prestigious of 
commissions, including the 1644 portrait of 
Philip IV in the Frick’s permanent collection. 

Painted in France in the early eighteenth 
century, Antoine Watteau’s Fetes Venitiennes 
(page 9) transports us to a fanciful realm. 
This celebrated work exemplifies the fete 
galante , a genre of Watteau’s own invention 
that generally depicts elegantly dressed men 
and women at leisure in rural or park-like 
settings. The scene is set in a partially walled 
garden, sheltered by tall trees with leaves 
gilded by the setting sun or massed into 
shadowy shapes. A beautiful young woman 
in a sumptuous gray silk dress commands 
the center of the empty foreground, which 
suggests a stage. She is framed by two male 
figures: at left, an assertive man in exotic 
attire locks eyes with her as they commence 
a stately dance, and, at right, a shepherd 
with a musette (a type of bagpipe) gazes at 
her longingly. Behind these three figures, a 
group of male and female revelers engage in 
amorous pursuits, their animated poses con¬ 
trasting with the formality of the dancers. A 
garden urn embellished with the mask of a 
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goat, a symbol of sensuality, is positioned 
directly over the central female figure—the 
object of the two mens desire. On top of 
the garden wall, to the right, a sculpture of 
a voluptuous, quasi-lifelike reclining nude 
makes explicit the more understated eroti¬ 
cism that animates the figures below. 

Technical study shows that in the course 
of painting, Watteau gave the strutting male 

ABOVE 

Diego Velazquez (1599-1660), An Old Woman 
Cooking Eggs, 1618, oil on canvas, Scottish National 
Gallery, Edinburgh 
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Jean-Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), Fetes Venitiennes, 
1718-19, oil on canvas, Scottish National Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


dancer the facial features of his friend the 
painter Nicolas Vleughels, while at the same 
time converting the lovelorn shepherd into a 
self-portrait. Scholars have interpreted these 
alterations, made late in the execution of the 
work, as a possible reference to a competi¬ 
tion between Watteau and his fellow artist 
for the affections of the same woman. 

Perhaps no painting better embodies 
the Romantic spirit of early nineteenth- 
century Scotland than the monumental 
portrait of one of the eras most colorful 
characters by Sir Henry Raeburn, Scotland’s 
foremost portraitist during a time of great 
cultural vibrancy. Colonel Alastair Ranaldson 
Macdonell , 15th Chief of Glengarry (page 10) 
was Raeburns main contribution to London’s 


Royal Academy exhibition of 1812. The 
imposing scale of the canvas and bravura 
technique speak to Raeburn’s ambition to 
secure a place in the London art world, 
while the subject’s swaggering pose and 
eye-catching costume attest to his own self- 
aggrandizing character. Alastair Ranaldson 
Macdonell, known simply as “Glengarry,” 
became the fifteenth chief of the Macdonell 
Clan and inherited the family’s extensive 
estates in 1788. Described by the celebrated 
novelist Sir Walter Scott as “a kind of Quixote 
in our age, having retained in its full extent 
whole feelings of Clanship and Chieftainship 
elsewhere so long abandoned,” Glengarry 
devoted his life to preserving and perpetu¬ 
ating the customs and traditions of the 
heroic era of Highland life. In the eighteenth 
century, his clan and others had fought val¬ 
iantly to restore the Stuart line to the British 
throne. Following their defeat in the Jacobite 
Rising of 1745, a proscription was placed by 
the government on the wearing of Highland 
dress, which was lifted in 1782. 

In Raeburn’s portrait, the flamboyant 
Glengarry chose to be depicted wearing his 
clan’s tartan and the “Glengarry bonnet,” 
which is said to have originated in 1794, 
when he formed the Glengarry Fencibles. 
Tucked into the top of one of his long socks 
is a small single-blade knife, known in Gaelic 
as a sgian-dubh. The viewpoint from slightly 
below monumentalizes the subject, both 
literally and metaphorically. Glengarry’s 
dynamic contrapposto stance, taken by 
Raeburn directly from the famous Apollo 
Belvedere, confers historical resonance. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who had advised Raeburn 
at the outset of his career to study classical 
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antiquity in Italy had encouraged this kind 
of creative borrowing and had himself taken 
the pose of the Apollo Belvedere for his own 
portrait of General Burgoyne (c. 1766) in The 
Frick Collection. 

In England, Romanticism found expres¬ 
sion in the landscape painting of John Con¬ 
stable, whose work is well represented in 
The Frick Collection. The Scottish National 
Gallery’s Vale of Dedham of 1827-28 (page 11) 
is the definitive statement of the artists long 
engagement with his native landscape, the 


Stour River Valley, now known as Con¬ 
stable Country. As a young man, Constable 
acquired a deep familiarity with the area 
while working in his fathers mill on the 
river. Throughout his career, he aimed to 
represent it in as unformulaic a manner 
as possible through direct observation, as 
well as consultation with the works of the 
great masters who preceded him, such as 
Gainsborough, Richard Wilson, and, above 
all, Claude Lorrain, in Constables view “the 
most perfect landscape painter the world ever 


saw.” The Vale of Dedham brings together his 
abiding love for his native landscape and 
dialogue with Claude. A steep rise, known 
as Gun Hill, provides the viewpoint for this 
sweeping prospect. From the wild and rug¬ 
ged foreground, the eye travels along the 
winding river through fertile farmland to the 
village of Dedham (marked by its prominent 
rectangular church tower) and beyond to the 
sea. With deft touches of his brush, palette 
knife, and even his fingers, Constable creates 
sparkling effects that convey the grandeur 
and luminosity of the vista. The upper half 
of the canvas is filled with large, moisture- 
filled gray and white clouds against a blue 
sky. Patterns of light and dark on the ground 
beneath reflect their movement and the tran¬ 
sitory nature of the weather. At left, a gnarled 
stump sprouting new foliage symbolizes the 
cycle of life. In a natural declivity below the 
clump of trees, a woman cradles her child 
near a temporary shelter. In the text accom¬ 
panying his English landscape print series, 
published between 1830 and 1832, Constable 
noted the significance of the Vale of Dedham 
and the surrounding area to his art, writing 
that it was there “that the Authors ideas of 
Landscape were formed; and he dwells on 
the retrospect of those happy days and years 
. . . passed in the calm of an undisturbed 
congenial study, with a fondness and delight 
which must ever be to him a source of hap¬ 
piness and contentment.” 

Although Henry Clay Frick filled his Fifth 
Avenue mansion with portraits of respectable 
upper- and middle-class British beauties—as 
well as a few of questionable repute—by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Lawrence, 
and Whistler, he never purchased a portrait 
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by John Singer Sargent. It was not, however, 
for lack of interest. An undated letter from 
Sargent to Frick in the Frick archives indi¬ 
cates that the collector had written (in a letter 
now lost) to request an appointment with 
the artist in London. In his reply, Sargent 
noted that if Fricks visit was intended for a 
“commission for portraiture,” he was “not 
taking any commissions, and not adding any 
promises to those I have already made for 
the future.” Nothing is known of any further 
correspondence between the two men, nor 
what the object of the visit was or even if it 
took place. Ironically, in 1922, three years 
after Fricks death, Sargents renowned Lady 
Agnew of Lochnaw (cover) was offered to the 
Trustees of The Frick Collection by an agent 
of the then-widowed subject of the portrait, 
who was forced to sell it to pay off her debts. 
Helen Clay Frick, the founders daughter, 
turned the offer down, explaining that the 
Trustees were not purchasing at that time. 
Three years later, the painting entered the 
collection of the Scottish National Gallery. 

This portrait, painted in 1892, repre¬ 
sents a high point of society portraiture in 
late nineteenth-century London. The com¬ 
mission from Sir Andrew Noel Agnew of 
Lochnaw to paint his beautiful young wife, 
Gertrude Vernon, helped to propel Sargent 
to prominence. The lively personality of the 

THIS PAGE 

Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823), Colonel Alastair 
Ranaldson Macdonell, 15th Chief of Glengarry, 1812, 
oil on canvas, Scottish National Gallery, Edinburgh 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

John Constable (1776-1837), The Vale of Dedham, 
1827-28, oil on canvas, Scottish National Gallery, 
Edinburgh 


then twenty-seven-year-old social hostess 
comes across directly through a combination 
of assertiveness and ease captured in Sargents 
simple yet masterful composition and bravura 
brushwork. A French eighteenth-century 
upholstered bergere chair and a hanging of 
blue Chinese silk suffice to create a setting. 


Angled across the chair in a shimmering 
gown of white accented with a lilac sash, the 
supremely elegant Lady Agnew looks out 
with a direct and slightly appraising gaze. 
Flowing attire, decorative elements drawn 
from Eastern and Rococo art, and the sim¬ 
plicity of the composition also characterize 
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the portrait of Mrs. Frederick Leyland in The 
Frick Collection (back cover), painted twenty 
years earlier by a fellow American expatri¬ 
ate, Sargents friend and rival James McNeill 
Whistler. Mrs. Leyland looks off into the 
distance, her back turned to us—an object 
of beauty beyond our reach; Lady Agnew, in 
contrast, seems to engage the viewer in inti¬ 
mate conversation. Whistlers perfectionistic 
tendencies resulted in constant reworkings 
carried out over more than a year, while 
Sargent completed his portrait in a mere six 
sessions, remarking later to a friend that he 
sometimes obtained his best results with only 
a few sittings. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1893, 
Sargents portrait of Lady Agnew met with 
an outpouring of praise. It was lauded in 
The Times on April 29, 1893, as “not only a 
triumph of technique but the finest example 
of portraiture, in the literal sense of the 
word, that has been seen here for a long time. 
While Mr Sargent has abandoned none of his 
subtlety, he has abandoned his mannerisms, 
and has been content to make a beautiful 
picture of a charming subject, under con¬ 
ditions of repose.” —Susan Grace Galassi, 
Senior Curator 


“Masterpieces from the Scottish National 
Gallery” which will also include works by El 
Greco, Gainsborough, Ramsay, and Reynolds, 
will travel in extended form to the de Young, 
Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco, and to 
the Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, Texas. 
The exhibition is organized for the Frick by 
Senior Curator Susan Grace Galassi. The selec¬ 
tion of works was made by Michael Clarke, 


Director of the Scottish National Gallery, and 
Colin B. Bailey, Director of the Fine Arts 
Museums of San Francisco and former Deputy 
Director and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator of 
The Frick Collection. An illustrated catalogue 
with entries by the curators of the Scottish 
National Gallery and an introductory essay 
by Michael Clarke accompanies the show. 

Support for the presentation in New York 


is generously provided by Sir Angus and Lady 
Grossart, The Christian Humann Foundation, 
Peter and Gail Goltra, fWalter and fVera 
Eberstadt, Fiduciary Trust Company Inter¬ 
national, and anonymous gifts in memory of 
Melvin R. Seiden and Charles Ryskamp. The 
exhibition is also supported by an indemnity 
from the Federal Council on the Arts and 
the Humanities. 
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El Greco at The Frick Collection 

Two Shows Pay Tribute to the Greek Artist 

November 4, 2014, through February 1, 2015 



T his year a number of exhibitions and 
events around the world are com¬ 
memorating the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of El Greco, the extraordinary 
Greek artist who, after a brief period in 
Rome, spent most of his life in Spain. Toledo, 
the Spanish city in which El Greco lived, 
has been at the forefront of the festivities, 
which began last spring with a major mono¬ 
graphic exhibition dedicated to the artist at 
the Museo de Santa Cruz. Throughout the 
fall, a series of exhibitions in New York will 
also pay tribute to El Grecos art. Currently 
at the Frick, Men in Armor: El Greco and 
Pulzone Face to Face—an exhibition that 
pairs El Grecos grand portrait of Vincenzo 
Anastagi with that of Jacopo Boncompagni 
by Scipione Pulzone—will be on view 
through October 26. Beginning November 4, 
El Greco in New York at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will show all of the painter s 
work from its collection together with that of 
the Hispanic Society of America. To coincide 
with this exhibition, the Frick has organized 
El Greco at The Frick Collection , which, for 
the first time, will present all three works by 
the artist together in the East Gallery. 

Henry Clay Fricks appreciation for 
Spanish painting and, in particular, the work 
of El Greco, was indebted to the exam¬ 
ple of his friends Henry O. and Louisine 


ABOVE 

El Greco (1541-1614), Purification of the Temple, 
c. 1600, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Sir Gerald Kelly (1879-1972), Portrait of Mr. Frick 
in the West Gallery, 1925, oil on canvas, Frick Art & 
Historical Center, Pittsburgh 


Havemeyer, the American collectors who 
were fundamental in establishing a taste for 
Spanish art in the United States during the 
first decade of the twentieth century. Fricks 
interest in Spanish painting was no doubt 
also informed by the two trips to Spain that 
he took with his family in 1893 and 1909. 
There he visited the major art collections 
in Madrid, Toledo, Seville, Granada, and 
Cordoba. Fricks first acquisition of a Spanish 
painting was in 1904, when he purchased a 
significant self-portrait by Murillo (now in a 
private collection). Over the years, he made 
several noteworthy purchases that resulted 
in the highly regarded group of Spanish 
works that is now part of the permanent col¬ 
lection: three canvases by El Greco, three by 
Goya, and one by Velazquez. 


As the appreciation for Spanish painting 
grew in the United States, so too did the taste 
for El Greco. Between 1903 and 1906, four 
important paintings by the master entered 
public institutions and private collections 
on the East Coast. In 1903, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, bought the extraordinary 
portrait of Fray Hortensio Felix Paravicino, 
probably the most beautiful portrait painted 
by the artist. Over the next three years, the 
Havemeyers purchased the magnificent por¬ 
trait of Cardinal Fernando Nino de Guevara, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired 
the Adoration of the Shepherds , and the Art 
Institute of Chicago bought the Assumption 
of the Virgin , which had originally deco¬ 
rated the high altar of the church of Santo 
Domingo el Antiguo in Toledo. 
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Mr. Frick first purchased a painting by 
El Greco, St. Jerome, in 1905, a year after the 
Havemeyers purchased Cardinal Nino de 
Guevara (now in The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art). Frick believed that his El Greco was 
a portrait of Cardinal Gaspar de Quiroga y 
Vela, Archbishop of Toledo, but in fact the 
painting was later correctly recognized as 
an image of Saint Jerome, one of the four 
Doctors of the Western Church. In its sheer 
expressive intensity and daring unconven¬ 
tionality, the portrait of the saint, with his 
wizened face and brilliant red robe, was 
unlike anything Frick had previously pur¬ 
chased. The canvas had been in the chapter 
house of the Cathedral of Valladolid and was 
sold to raise money for the purchase of a new 
organ. Its departure for the United States 
was accompanied by vociferous objections 
in Spain, an incident that prompted the law 
for the exportation of works of art from the 
country to be radically revised. Frick must 
certainly have considered the painting to be 
one of the masterpieces of his collection, for 
he chose to display it at the center of his New 
York home, in the Living Hall, together with 
portraits by Holbein and Titian and Bellinis 
miraculous St. Francis in the Desert. 

In 1909, during his second trip to Spain, 
Frick added another El Greco to his collec¬ 
tion, the Purification of the Temple (opposite 
page), which was sold to him by the art 
historian Aureliano de Beruete. Although 
more modest in scale than the St. Jerome, 
this painting is also characterized by its 
expressive power, as seen in its explosive 
composition and vibrant colors. Taking his 
cue from the Havemeyers, Frick considered 
El Greco to be an inherently modern master, 


which was no doubt reflected by his decision 
to display the small canvas in his private 
sitting room together with Manets Bullfight 
and Degas’s Rehearsal. 

In 1913, Frick purchased his final El 
Greco, the full-length portrait of Vincenzo 
Anastagi. By this time, the house at 1 East 
70th Street was nearing completion, and 
Frick was acquiring large canvases to deco¬ 
rate the grand picture gallery located at the 


mansions northwest corner, known today as 
the West Gallery. In the posthumous portrait 
of Frick by Sir Gerald Kelly (above), com¬ 
missioned by his daughter, Helen, the collec¬ 
tor is shown standing in front of El Grecos 
Vincenzo Anastagi and Velazquez’s portrait 
of King Philip IV. Then, as now, Spanish art 
was seen as one of the glories of The Frick 
Collection.— Xavier F. Salomon, Peter Jay 
Sharp Chief Curator 
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Guillaume Boichot’s 

Calydonian Boar Hunt Vases 


I n an 1806 essay, the Parisian archaeolo¬ 
gist Alexandre Lenoir traced the long¬ 
standing admiration that French artists had 
for “the great masters of that superb Italy” 
to the sixteenth-century reign of Francis I. 
Lenoir’s esteem for the artistic traditions of 
France, as well as the Italian and classical 
precedents that they incorporated, reflects 
the nationalistic spirit of the post-revolu¬ 
tionary years and a renewed regard for the 
democratic virtues of the ancients. Around 
the turn of the nineteenth century, Lenoir 
commissioned a pair of small-scale terracotta 
vases from the French sculptor Guillaume 
Boichot that manifest the shared fascinations 
of both patron and artist. In form and sub¬ 
ject, these extraordinary works—currently 
on loan from a private collection and dis¬ 
played in the Boucher Room—exemplify 
Boichot’s complex adaptations of French and 
classical models to create distinctly modern 
sculptural expressions. 

Although successful during his lifetime, 
Boichot is little known today, with few sur¬ 
viving works. Fie was born in 1735 in Chalon- 
sur-Saone in Burgundy and, like many of 
his contemporaries, traveled to Rome to 
study the antique firsthand. His terracotta 
vases illustrate his knowledge of the classi¬ 
cal past, most notably in their portrayal of 
sequential episodes from the legend of the 
Greek prince Meleager, related by Ovid in 
the Metamorphoses . On the first vase (right), 
in a masterful display of low-relief modeling, 

RIGHT AND OPPOSITE PAGE 

Guillaume Boichot (1735-1814). Pair of Vases Depicting 
the Calydonian Boar Hunt, c. 1800, terracotta, private 
collection 


Boichot depicts the hero embarking with 
a band of followers to slay the Calydonian 
boar, which menaced the countryside of 
his fathers kingdom. The huntress Atalanta 
strides alongside him, clutching an arrow in 
her raised hand that foreshadows her crucial 
role in the hunt as the first to wound the beast. 
The reliefs on the second vase (opposite page) 
show the hunts aftermath, in which Meleager 
honors Atalanta with the boar’s pelt. 

Embellished fully in the round, Boichot’s 
vases recall mythological processional 
reliefs on the ancient sarcophagi that he 
would have encountered in Rome during 
his four-year stay. The remarkable inter¬ 
twined serpent handles that surmount the 
works offer another, more fanciful take on 
ancient sources, as similar details can be 
found on Greek and Roman funerary ves¬ 
sels. Such quotations would no doubt have 



delighted erudite admirers, Lenoir among 
them. In light of its associations with death, 
the serpent motif used by Boichot is also 
particularly fitting, since jealous reactions to 
Meleagers favor toward Atalanta led to his 
untimely demise. 

Still other features of the works convey 
the high regard of Boichot (and his patron) 
for French art of the past. Most notably, the 
exquisitely rendered horse tamer (seen to 
the right of Meleager on the vase below) 
adapts the eighteenth-century French sculp¬ 
tor Guillaume Coustous monumental inter¬ 
pretation of this subject, rather than the 
renowned Roman version on the Quirinal 
Hill. Moreover, by attenuating the propor¬ 
tions of the relief figures and the vases’ 
handles, Boichot produces an elegant, man¬ 
nered effect similar to that achieved by 
the sixteenth-century painters and sculptors 
of the Fontainebleau School, patronized by 
Francis I at his famous palace outside Paris 
(and alluded to by Lenoir in his 1806 text). 
By working in small-scale terracotta, Boichot 
also situates himself within a sculptural tra¬ 
dition defined by his immediate forbearer 
Clodion, to whom he is often compared. 

The historical sources—both native and 
classical—that Boichot incorporates into his 
vases reflect the pervading French tastes of the 
period as well as interests specific to Lenoir, 
who, like Meleager, persevered despite adver¬ 
sity to protect France’s rich sculptural heritage 
during the revolution. In evoking his patron’s 
reverence for the past, Boichot’s masterworks 
in terracotta likewise speak to the decorative, 
intellectual, and republican sensibilities of the 
present in early nineteenth-century France. 
—Katie Steiner, former Curatorial Assistant 
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View of Dieppe Harbor by Antoine Vollon 

A Gift in Memory of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander A. Forman III 


T hroughout the nineteenth century, the 
city of Dieppe attracted to its shores art¬ 
ists intent on depicting its pebbled beaches, 
vibrant harbor, and Renaissance chateau. 
Turner, Delacroix, Daubigny, Pissarro, and 
Whistler all spent time in the northern 
French city, a hub of transportation between 
Paris and London situated on the English 
Channel in Normandy. Henry Clay Frick 
acquired paintings of Dieppe by Daubigny 
and Turner in 1904 and 1914, respectively. 
This year, a third view of the city entered the 
collection: a splendid watercolor and graphite 
drawing by the French artist Antoine Vollon, 
the generous gift of the preeminent scholar of 
Vollon, Dr. Carol Forman Tabler. The work 
(opposite page) will be on view next sum¬ 
mer with other landscape drawings from the 
Fricks permanent collection. 

Having trained primarily as a printmaker 
in his native Lyon, Vollon launched a success¬ 
ful career as a painter and draftsman in Paris 
about 1859. Although known as a painter of 
still lifes, he dedicated himself as well, if more 
privately, to landscape. Like the Barbizon 
School painters who preceded him and the 
Impressionists who were his contemporaries, 
Vollons interest lay with unpretentious sub¬ 
jects and the ephemeral qualities of nature. 

Signed and dated 1873, View of Dieppe 
Harbor is among Vollons earliest representa- 


RIGHT 

Charles-Fran^ois Daubigny (1817-1878), Dieppe, 1877, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Antoine Vollon (1833-1900), View of Dieppe Harbor, 
1873, watercolor and graphite on laid paper, The Frick 
Collection, gift of Carol Forman Tabler in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander A. Forman III 


tions of the port city, which he visited inter¬ 
mittently between 1873 and 1876. During 
this period, he produced several works- 
sketches, finished drawings, and large-scale 
oil paintings—depicting Dieppe’s landscape, 
architecture, and inhabitants. A longstand¬ 
ing center of the fishing industry and inter¬ 
national trade and, beginning in the 1820s, 
a seaside resort known for its baths, casino, 
and theater, Dieppe was a cosmopolitan city 
that yet offered Vollon an abundance of rus¬ 
tic subjects. 

This watercolor presents a panoramic 
vista of the city from the southern side of 
the port’s inner harbor, looking north. At the 
center of a dense swath of land that spans the 
width of the sheet, beneath a large expanse 
of sky, lies the Gothic church of St. Jacques. 
Dieppe’s white cliffs and chateau rise in the 
distance at left, obscuring the channel on the 
other side. This vantage point thus affords 


a view not of scenic beaches and grand 
ships, but of rough-hewn buildings and 
small fishing boats. Masts rise throughout 
the composition and tiny figures—probably 
fishermen—appear on the shore. The two 
women in the foreground wear the head¬ 
dresses, billowing skirts, and clogs typical of 
the residents of Le Pollet, a fishing commu¬ 
nity on the harbor’s eastern shore that was 
characterized in literature of the period as 
a simple, pre-industrialized society, timeless 
in its dress and customs. The women’s pres¬ 
ence in this calm scene is akin to that of the 
villagers and farmers in many landscapes of 
the Barbizon School and particularly to the 
laundresses in the rural views of Charles- 
Fran^ois Daubigny, Vollon’s close friend and 
mentor. They represent the quotidian life of 
the harbor and play an important, if subtle, 
role in the artist’s overall evocation of the 
atmosphere of the place. 
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Although Vollon depicted the same view 
in a small oil painting (now lost), this large 
watercolor is an independent, finished draw¬ 
ing of the kind contemporary collectors 
eagerly sought. It contains a remarkable 
wealth of architectural and nautical details 
but remains, like many of the artists can¬ 
vases, deliberately sketchy in finish. The 
swift application of watercolor with a very 
wet brush across the laid paper leaves the 
depressions in the sheet clean. These and 
other untouched areas impart a subdued 
luminosity to the entire scene—as if bathed 
in the gray light of a sun filtered through 
thick cloud cover. The bold strokes of light 
blue in the sky suggest rapidly passing clouds 
and strong winds of salt air. 

The work bears a dedication to Madame 
Dumas, nee Nadezhda von Knorring, the 
wife of the celebrated French playwright 


and novelist Alexandre Dumas fils. At their 
home in Puy, near Dieppe, the couple hosted 
various artists and writers, including Vollon. 
They became admiring patrons, acquiring 
no fewer than eighteen works by the artist. 
Vollon most likely presented this watercolor 
to Madame Dumas as a gift of thanks for her 
hospitality during his first visit to the region. 

Three years later, in the summer of 1876, 
Vollon and Daubigny made overlapping trips 
to Dieppe. The older artists painting of the 
harbor (opposite page) resulted from studies 
he made during this stay, and it shows the 
same view as Vollons watercolor. These good 
friends, who held similar artistic interests and 
ambitions, may well have shared their vari¬ 
ous depictions of Dieppe with one another. 
Working in oil, Daubigny achieves a sense of 
immediacy and liveliness of execution simi¬ 
lar to that of Vollons watercolor, with loose, 


largely unblended strokes of buttery paint, in 
some areas thinly applied, in others thick with 
impasto. Whereas Vollon opted for cool, sil¬ 
very shades, Daubigny employed his preferred 
palette of warm tones of green and brown, 
with touches of yellow and red throughout. 
Here, the bright white reflections on the calm 
water, together with the haze over the horizon 
and the slight blur of the buildings in the back¬ 
ground, suggest the heat of a blazing summer 
sun. Like Vollon, Daubigny presents a quiet 
moment, his scene animated only by the illu¬ 
sion of fleeting movements of light, water, and 
air, of rocking boats and swaying masts. Both 
artists aimed to capture the universal qualities 
of the natural world, as well as the distinctive 
atmosphere of the historic port city, in which 
they, and many artists before and after them, 
found continual inspiration .—Joanna Sheers 
Seidenstein , Research Assistant 
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Fellows Celebrate the Season 

Spring Garden Party, Fellows Gallery Talk, Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 



S prezzatura was the theme of the Spring 
Garden Party, which brought together 
five hundred Fellows and their guests to 
celebrate Italian Renaissance poetry and 
style in honor of Parmigianinos famed por¬ 
trait Schiava Turca, which was on loan to 
the Frick from the Galleria Nazionale di 
Parma. The event, held on May 28, recog¬ 
nized Fellows for their generous support of 
the museum and library. 

On June 4, Fellows gathered for a talk 
by Guest Curator Aimee Ng about the spe¬ 
cial exhibition The Poetry of Parmigianinos 
“Schiava Turca” Later in the month, the 
museum opened its doors for Summer 


Night, a free evening of talks, music, and 
performances inspired by the exhibition. 
Summer Nights held in July and August 
took their inspiration from the exhibitions 
Enlightenment and Beauty and Men in Armor. 

The fall season officially kicked off on 
September 9 when Fellows were welcomed 
to the third annual Behind-the-Scenes 
Luncheon. Director Ian Wardropper spoke 
about the recently announced expansion 
plan, and Chief Curator Xavier F. Salomon 
presented a preview of upcoming exhibitions. 

For information about these events or the 
upcoming Autumn Dinner, on October 20, 
please contact Colleen Tierney at 212.547.0705. 


Spring Garden Party 1. Ayesha Bulchandani- 
Mathrani, Barbara Fleischman, and Margot Bogert 
2. Turna and Tim Franz, Soham Sen, and Carlton 
Bennett 3. Kate Reibel and Barbara Reibel 
4. Lawrence Keigwin, Amanda Haynes-Dale, 
and Christian Keesee 5. Jane Pakenhal and 
Paul Arnhold 6. Guests in the Fifth Avenue 
Garden 7. Jamee and Peter Gregory 8. Justine and 
Michael Mullin 9. Kate Falchi, Christina Eberli, 

Juliet Falchi, Alex Falchi, and Alexandra Brock 

Fellows Gallery Talk 10. Curator Denise Allen 
with Emily Brown, Sara Ciabocchi, and Meredith 
Sherritt 11. Guest Curator Aimee Ng discusses Schiava 
Turca 12. Casey Siegel and Faiz Osman 13. Visitors in 
the West Gallery during Summer Night 

Behind-the-Scenes Luncheon 14. Elizabeth Brown 
and Roberto Camacho 15. Gail and Peter Goltra with 
Melinda Sullivan 16. Michael Coles, Edie Langner, and 
Edward Lee Cave 17. Margaret Civetta with Monika and 
Matthew McLennan 
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Visit our Web site at www.frick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming programs. 

Seminars 

Sessions are held when the galleries are 
closed to the public and are limited to twenty 
participants. $100 ($90 for Members); register 
online or call 212.547.0704. 

Tuesday, October 21, at 6:00 p.m. 

Houdon and Clodion in New York 

Anne L. Poulet, Director Emerita, 

The Frick Collection 

Monday, December 1, at 2:00 p.m. 
Masterpieces from the Scottish National 
Gallery: Shared Perspectives 

Michael Gallagher, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and Susan Grace Galassi, 

The Frick Collection 

Thursday, January 8, at 6:00 p.m. 

Two Works on Paper by Rembrandt 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 

Lectures 

Lectures are free, and seating is on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Selected lectures 
will be webcast live and archived for future 
viewing on our Web site. Please visit 
frick.org/live for details. 


Wednesday, November 19, at 6:00 p.m. 

Sargent's Lady Agnew ofLochnaw 

Richard Ormond, art historian 

Wednesday, December 10, at 6:00 p.m. 

A Masterpiece Revisited 
Michael Gallagher, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 

Wednesday, January 28, at 6:00 p.m. 

Demystifying El Greco: His Use of Wax, 
Clay, and Plaster Models 

Xavier Bray, Dulwich Picture Gallery 

Concerts 

Please visit our Web site for a complete list¬ 
ing of artists and program information and 
to purchase tickets ($40; $35 for members). 
Tickets are also available by telephone at 
212.5470715 and by mail. Seats are unreserved, 
and children under ten are not admitted. 
The Frick Collection gratefully acknowledges 
Brookfield Financial and Jane Kitselman for 
their support of the 2014-15 concert series. 

Sunday, October 19, at 5:00 p.m. 

Charles Owen, piano, in New York 
recital debut 

Sunday, November 9, at 5:00 p.m. 

Quatuor Mosaiques 


Sunday, November 23, at 5:00 p.m. 

John Holloway, violin, Jane Gower, dulcian, 
and Lars Ulrik Mortensen, harpsichord 

Sunday, December 14, at 5:00 p.m. 

Kevin Kenner, piano, in New York 
recital debut 

Sunday, January 18, at 5:00 p.m. 

Ruby Hughes, soprano, in New York debut 

Sunday Sketch 

Free with museum admission, or arrive early 
to gain entry during Sunday “pay what you 
wish” hours, between 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 

Selected Sundays: October 26, November 16, 
December 14, and January 11, drop in any 
time between 1:00 and 3:00 p.m. 

Visitors of all skill levels are invited to sketch 
in the Garden Court. Materials will be pro¬ 
vided, and a teaching artist will be available 
for instruction. 


Monday, October 20, at 7:00 p.m. 

Autumn Dinner 

For information or to purchase tickets, 
please contact Colleen Tierney at 
212.547.0705. 


Wednesday, October 1, at 6:00 p.m. 

A Precious Vision of Antiquity 

Alvar Gonzalez-Palacios, art historian 

Wednesday, October 22, at 6:00 p.m. 

El Greco's Italian Period and 
Artistic Hybridity 

Andrew Casper, Miami University, Ohio 

Tuesday, November 4, at 6:00 p.m. 
Pictures for Scotland 

Michael Clarke, Scottish National Gallery 


MUSEUM SHOP 


The Museum Shop offers a wide selection of Collection-inspired gifts in addition to 
exhibition catalogues, books, and prints. The shop is open during regular museum 
hours. Items can also be purchased online. Members receive a 10% discount. 



Men in Armor 
Soft cover, 64 pages 
$ 14.95 



Hollands Golden Age 
in America 

Hard cover, 264 pages 
$69.95 
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I The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 


Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 


Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $20; $15 for seniors; 

$10 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 
Children under ten are not admitted. 



Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays and holiday weekends. 
The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 
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J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), detail of The Harbor 
of Dieppe, oil on canvas, 1826, The Frick Collection 























